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knew that the Briton becomes more polite, the more resolutely his competitor maintains his own standpoint. He declared that Germany could not carry out her economic policy without possessing a power at sea which could protect us against the necessity of yielding to England at every turn. When he handed in his credentials at Buckingham Palace in July, 1912, the ICing honoured him with an address in German, whereupon Marschall for his part gave the English Ministers present an opportunity, by using the German language all through the audience, of exhibiting a surprising grasp of our language hitherto unsuspected by any German diplomat. On this solemn occasion, Marschall complained that he saw his otherwise so good and promising reception compromised by the English press, in consequence of another navy-scare speech by Churchill: if things went on in this strain, he added, he felt that he would be exerting himself in vain.
This scene was described to me by an eye-witness, Captain Widenmann, our naval attache, who said that the effect of this dignified and firm manner, which was based upon an exact knowledge of the circumstances, was significant. Never before during the years of the Anglo-German tension had a German statesman found such consideration and esteem in England, and Admiral Sir John Jellicoe expressed the general feeling in a conversation with Dritten when he said of Marschall: " he looks like a tower of confidence." His early death (September, 1912) was a loss of incalculable effect to Germany, who was so poor in real statesmen.